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this. President Washington felt it quite as deeply. The 
result was that Mr. Jay, who felt it, if possible, still 
more deeply, was sent to England to see if the aggravat- 
ing difficulties could not be settled by a calm and manly 
appeal to reason. The British Foreign Office met him 
half way ; for in spite of George the III. and such as Le 
the same spirit was nearly as advanced on the other side 
as on this. The Jay Treaty, beginning with the remark- 
able words quoted above, was negotiated and the new era 
of the rational adjustment of international differences 
began. There has been much bad blood and an im- 
mense amount of foolish and wicked talk, and one war 
of two and a half years between the two countries 
since that time, but in spite of the bitter feeling and with 
the exception of the one war the rational method has pre- 
vailed over the irrational during all this long period since 
Mr. Jay's visit to England in 1794. Eighteen times have 
the two nations submitted important differences between 
them to arbitration, questions often as serious as is con- 
ceivable between two nations which respect each other's 
existence and rights. Arbitration itself, thee, has be- 
come the fixed custom, the permanent method of adjust- 
ing Anglo-American differences. As between the two na- 
tions it is already a fixed part of international law, practi- 
cally certain to be applied, if diplomacy fails, to the still 
unsettled question of the Alaskan boundary, in some way 
to the Venezuelan trouble if necessary, and to all other 
questions that may arise. There is still a possibility of 
war between them, but not the slightest probability. 
The sun of that bloody business between them has forever 
set. If, then, arbitration has become by long use a fixed 
law to these nations, which they may be expected to keep 
during the next one thousand yeai s more easily than they 
have kept it during the one hundred difficult jears of the 
past, the simple logical necessity of the situation is that 
they should without delay set up a permanent tribunal for 
its administration, and not have to bustle around on each 
occasion of difficulty to drum up a tribunal which they 
knew beforehand that they must have. 

In addition to the duty of completing this work as be- 
tween themselves, they ought to keep the promises which 
they have practically made by their example to the rest of 
the world. In addition to the eighteen cases of adjust- 
ment between themselves, the United States has settled • 
in this way thirty-three questions with fifteen other nations 
and Great Britain fourteen with ten other nations. Dur- 
ing the seventy-four years from 1798, when the first of the 
cases provided for under the Jay Treaty was decided, to 
1872 when the famous Alabama decision was rendered, 
there were, as near as I can determine, about thirty-seven 
cases of international arbitration, in all of which except 
five either the United States or Great Britain appeared as 
a party. In the cases adjusted in this way since 1874 
either the one or the other of these two nations has ap- 
peared twenty-five times. Of the thirty cases left to all 
the rest of the world, a considerable number have been 
brought about by the influence of these two countries, 
more particularly of the United States. 

In view, therefore, of the character of their national life 
and institutions, of what they have already accomplished 
in the way of arbitration, and of the promises which they 
have thus made to the rest of the world by their example, 
the United States and Great Britain are under the strong- 
est obligations immediately to bind themselves in the most 
solemn and irrevocable way to abandon war forever. 



THE ENORMOUS LOSS OF HORSES IN WAR. 

We hear very little about the loss of horses in war. 
Yet, not only is it prodigious, but its influence has been 
fatal in many engagements. Wellington retreated from 
Salamanca, mainly, if not solely, owing to the death of a 
large proportion of his horses, and the inefficiency, through 
want and exhaustion, of the remainder. When Napo- 
leon's horses were dying at the rate of some thousands a 
day, in the terrible Russian winter, he only made light of 
it, remarking that he wished them a happy journey. But 
his campaign might have terminated differently, if the 
horses had not died. The loss of horses is much greater 
than the loss of men, and by far the greater proportion 
are destroyed by starvation and disease. 

The horse labors under the disadvantage of offering a 
greater target area than the man. When, therefore, 
charging cavalry have to cover a good deal of ground 
before reaching the enemy, more horses than men are 
likely to be killed both by the enemy's artillery and by 
small arms. At Fontenoy, where the British cavalry 
were exposed to heavy fire from the French Artillery, the 
killed, wounded and missing men numbered 87, 199 and 
25 respectively ; the killed, wounded and missing horses 
337, 259 and 39— or totals of 311 men and 635 horses. 
In the Balaclava battle the Light Brigade lost 280 out of 
660 men, and 360 out of 660 horses. 

In the battle of Waterloo, the French fire is said to have 
been heavy, giving the result, in the cavalry, of nearly 
twice as many horses as men being killed, nearly 
twice as many men as horses wounded. Among the 
British artillery engaged there were six times as many 
horses as men killed, and half as many horses as men 
wounded. The Franco-German war furnishes trustworthy 
evidence of what we may expect in the future. But, as 
the French have given no statistics bearing on this sub- 
ject to the world, we are unable to make the comparison 
between the victorious and defeated armies. One of the 
fiercest battles ever fought was that of Vionville — in 
which the German cavalry lost 1400 men and 1600 
horses, and their artillery 730 men and over 1000 horses. 
Summing up all the instances on record, a military au- 
thority finds the following results : During the century 
1699 to 1799, the loss and disablement of horses was 150 
for each 100 men. From 1800 to 1865, the proportion 
was, in cavalry, 120 horses to 100 men, and, in artillery, 
133 horses to 100 men ; while from 1866 to 1871, the rela- 
tive numbers were, for "cavalry, 140 horses to 100 men, 
and, for artillery, 133 horses to 100 men. By omittinc 
the disastrous Austrian retreat of 1866, the average 
would work out at 112 horses to 100 men. And this is 
the proportion likely to obtain in the future. 

But loss of horses under fire is small compared with loss 
from other causes. Want of food — an incident of every 
great campaign — and overwork, with their natural accom- 
paniment, disease, are the great destroyers of both 
chargers and draught-horses. At the beginning of the 
siege of Plevna, the Russians had 66,000 draught-horses 
bringing up supplies from Sistova, and at the end of it 
they had only 44,000, the enormous number of 22,000 
having died from hard work. The difficulty of providing 
food is naturally very great, and horses feel the depriva- 
tion, as well as want of rest, far more than men. They 
have very little reserve of fat to draw upon, and they 
have not the moral stimulus of the soldiers. Half the 
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horses that we landed in the Crimea never returned, and 
most of them owed their death to exhaustion and starva- 
tion. Five hundred artillery horses were killed under 
fire ; 2000 died of want and disease. They fed on each 
other's tails, and ate the bottoms of carts and the spokes 
of wheels. During Wellington's arduous retreat from 
Salamanca, the only food of the horses was twigs and the 
bark of trees. In our Afghan war of 1838, owing to the 
scarcity of food, 3000 camels and 50 per cent, of the 
cavalry horses were lost in three months. Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen on his way to the assault on Russia 
with 60,000 cavalry, and recrossed it six months later 
with 1600 ! Of the 5000 horses that we landed in Egypt 
in 1882, over 2500 came under veterinary treatment, and 
600 were killed, 53 only being slain in action. 

Mercer, in his " Diary of the Waterloo Campaign," 
says : " The German never thinks of himself until his 
horse is provided for; the Englishman looks on his 
horse as a nuisance and source of perpetual drudgery." 
This gentleman, indeed, goes so far as to assert that, 
while the German would sell his clothes to feed his horse, 
the Englishman would sell his horse to buy spirits and 
tobacco. 

There are other avoidable causes of great loss. Sore 
backs, from ill-fitting saddles and too heavy burdens, were 
so frequent that at Waterloo there were squadrons which 
did not possess a single sound horse in the ranks. De- 
fective shoeing is another great and generally avoidable 
evil. Armies have been paralyzed from this cause. Mc- 
Clellan says that in the American Civil War the horses' 
feet were in a deplorable state, and soldiers Were often 
seen leading limping horses, with the feet of a dead 
horse hanging from the saddle— cut off for the sake of the 
shoes. In the Franco-German campaign the roads were 
often as smooth as glass ; cavalry had to dismount, and 
artillery horses fell at every step, owing to the want of the 
means of roughing the shoes. Then there is that curious 
and annoying mishap, the stampede, a common occurrence 
in all expeditions. The most trivial cause sends off a 
whole regiment. On the night before the battle of Sala- 
manca, a severe thunderstorm caused the stampede of an 
immense number of horses, and every man, from the 
general down, was engaged all night till just before the 
engagement, trying to capture the runaways. Lastly, 
and a very important point it is, the loss of horses during 
a sea voyage is often very great. If the weather is fine 
and hot tbey are suffocated ; if it is rough they are tossed 
about and huddled in heaps, biting aud kicking each 
other and being battered to death. The Chelsea Com- 
mission elicited from Lord Lucan the fact that, in the 
passage from Varna to Balaclava, the Heavy Brigade lost 
230 troop horses ; and a regiment going from England to 
Portugal during the Peninsular campaign was deprived of 
exactly half its mounts on the voyage. — London Herald oj 
Peace. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ARBITRATION MOVEMENT 
IN EUROPE. 

[The following article appeared in the Boston Herald 
on September 18, the day after the opening of the Peace 
Congress at Buda-Pesth. — Ed.] 

" Unusual interest centres in the International Peace 
Congress, which opened at Buda-Pesth yesterday, and is 
to continue its sessions for five days. The movement 
for arbitration in the settlement of international disagree- 
ments, which has recently shown such vigorous develop- 
ment in the United States and Great Britain, is advanc- 
ing with great strides in continental Europe also. 

Since the first of the series of universal peace con- 
gresses was held at the time of the Paris exposition in 
1889, peace associations of various kinds have sprung 
up all over Europe. The movement has been most 
marked in Italy which has been more nearly ruined by 
militarism than any other country. But it has been 
scarcely less marked in France, Germany and Austria ; 
while the smaller nations, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway, have entered into the cause with 
an earnest public devotion entirely out of proportion to 
their national standing. To particularize, in Italy there 
are no less than 70 branches of the International Arbi- 
tration Association, nearly all the leading cities and 
several of the universities having their organizations for 
the promotion of a better international spirit. States- 
men and scholars, editors and authors, members of Par- 
liament, jurists and business men have thrown themselves 
into the crusade against war and preparations for war 
with equal zeal and disinterestedness. 

In Germany, where the matter was taken up only five 
or six years ago, the growth of the movement has been 
even more extraordinary. The National Society, with 
headquarters at Berlin, the president of which is an able 
member of the Berlin bar, now has branch organizations 
in thirty different cities, scarcely a month passing with- 
out the creation of one or more new groups. The mem- 
bers of these societies, not only in Germany, but in all 
parts of Europe, are among the strongest representatives 
of the various classes to which they belong. 

The congress now holding its sessions at Buda-Pesth 
is the seventh of the series begun at Paris in 1889. It 
is significant of the growing popularity of the cause that 
the meeting this year is in the heart of the Austrian 
empire, where it would have been impracticable to hold 
such a congress a little while ago. The Baroness von 
Suttner, who, with the baron, her husband, was the orig- 
inator of the movement in the empire of Francis Joseph, 
said in 1894 that it would be impossible at that time 
to hold the congress in Austria with any hope of success, 
because it would incur the strong disapprobation of the 
ruling classes. This year, so fast has the cause gained, 
the congress is welcomed in Buda-Pesth, presided over 
by the distinguished General Turr, and is given the free 
use of the new Hotel de Ville and of the Millennial Expo- 
sition Hall, together with free transportation on the gov- 
ernment railways. 

The programme for the five days of the congress is an 
extended one, covering nearly every aspect of the peace 
dicussion. The more important subjects are those of 
treaties of arbitration, a permanent international tri- 
bunal, the role of the Peace Bureau at Berne, the duel 
disarmament, school books of history, a European 



